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of fumuliar life, and more especially in those of peas- 


ants and beggar boys. Persons acquainted with 

















Tue above engraving on 
painting by the celebrated 
and forms one of the er 


Burgeois Collection at D: 


the peculiar cast of features of individuals of those 





eet ne i iy WAM | classes in Spain, are instantly strack with the atnaz- 
il ‘h dh i my) ; ing fidelity with which the painter has transferred 
ik tohi!s canvass the peculiarities of expression ob- 

served inthe mixed race of the Spaniard and the 
{ Moor. 


‘The subject under notice requires at our hands a 





wood, is 


Spanish a 





rt 


atest attractions of the effect of the orginal. From his early youth, Bar- » ff 
Iwich Coll 


v, 


ken froma  Itis one of the most popular works of this artist, ; three pl 


ist Murillo, and the Engraver has well preserved the spirit and ° the | 


mE very stnall share of description, sceing that it at 
ty wwe I : 


once and directly appeals to the senses, and not to 
hat my ‘i ‘1 
hag Mth 


Hush Mia Mt i the imagination of the beholder. The group consists 
iti ue iy i in WW of two boys, sometimes, in the catalogues, called 

i MW pa f a peasants, and at other times described as beggars, 
EN one of whor:n scems to be preparing to play, or hay- 
ing successfully played, at a game which consists 
of battling or bowling « ball through a ring of iron 
placed upright in the ground. The other boy is 


Es : ; 
44 i ie ue 


. Standing by eating a piece of bread, with apparent- 
ly a considerable degree of sulky satisfaction, while 
a dog, of a large Spanish breed, looks vse up 
into the face of his ragged master. ‘The artist, for 
such a choice of subject, has produced that hich 
every spectator w ill at once admit to be a master- 
piece of painting in the quality of expression, and 
which no cultivated mind can contemplate without 
being struck with the intimate and niunute knowl- 
cdge possessed by Murillo of the true principles of 

his art. Withrespect tothe former, it is manifest 
that the boys he represents are of a stamp parta- 
king greatly more of the animal than the intellectual 
being ; yet the lying figure is that ofa creature pos- 
sessing a large fund of natural and exuberant drol- 
lery. ‘There is fun marked in every line of his face, 
while the contrast afforded by the loutish looker- 
on serves to render still nore prominent his exhaust- 
less fund of animal spirits. 

The management of the picture is of that class 
which he ada lopte ~“d in the sc hool of Ju in del e as til! 0, 
namely, a large proportionate quantity of black and 
blue-black tints, the other darks consisting of deep 
rich brown, with very little orratherno unniu xed color, 
the flesh being painted with an exquisite fidelity to 


nature ; and, in order to afford a scale by which the 
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——s set =e propriety of the rela tivestrength of the hghtand dark 








may be tested, the artist has introduced into two or 
ces very rht touches—for mstance, on 
read protruding trom the mouth of the standing 
rure, and on th teeth of his whimsical companion 


England. toleme Estevan Murillo delighted in the delineations Admitting that this class of puimting is not the 
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highest, though with a vast number of persons it will 
be the most attractive, it is impossible not to sce 
that the work we are noticing is in all respects one 
of the most perfect examples of the class to which 
it does belong. 
cise of discrimination, afforded us a specimen of 
the lowest life, yet has offered nothing in it offen- 


sive to humanity or repugnant to good taste. In 


short, we are disposed to agree entirely with an ; 


anonymous writer on the Bourgeois Collection, 
high asthe praise he bestows undoubtedly is, when 
he speaks of this picture as ‘a miracle of success- 


ful art, and as a work beyond all praise and price.” | 


Of the history of the painter it is only neces- 
sary to say that he was born on the Ist of January, 


lomino Velasco. 
for painting, and was placed under the care of a 
maternal uncle, Don Juan del Castillo, a painter 
of some eminence, who had established an acade- 


my in Seville. After quitting the school of that 


master, he painted many pictures which were ex- > 


posed for sale atthe fair annually held in his native 
city, anda great number of which were exported 
to Spanish America, a circumstance that has in- 
duced some of his biographers to assert that he 
Murillo 
great desire to travel to Rome, but in making a 


himself visited South America. had a 
journey to Madrid he paid his court to Velasquez, then 
in the height of his reputation and influence, who 
found him ample employment in copying from the 
pictures of ‘Titian, Rubens, and Vandyke, in the 
royal palaces. After remaining at Madrid three 
years, he returned to Seville, and immediately en- 

Lis first great 


work, in fresco, or in other words, on undried plas- 


joyed a very great degree of fame. 


ter on the walls of the convent of San Francisco, or 
the Capuchins, established his reputation as a his- 
torical painter. ‘The work consists of sixteen com- 
partments, the chief of which, and that which was 
considered by the painter himself as his master- 
piece, is a representation of St. Thomas of Villa- 
nueva distributing alms toa group of poor people. He 
died at Seville, on the 3d of April, 1682, that event 
being accelerated by a fall from a scaffold while 


painting in the church of the Capuchins at Cadiz. 


T3683. 
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For the Rural Repository. 
THE SLAVE; 
Or, Martinique in 1720, 
Translated from the French, 
BY CHARLES H. BARTLETT. 
CHAPTER Iv. 
Ar the end of a month Mme. de la Rebclicre 
thought not of soon leaving the springs, and it scem- 
ed as if her husband was in no hurry to end her 
In the first place he had written that he 
would remain a month with the Governor at Port 


visit. 


Royal, and then came a letter from Rebeliere in- 
forming her that some naval officers were then his 
guests but that he could dispense with her presence. 
Under other circumstances Mme. de la Rebcliere 
would not have so readily obeyed: as it was, how- 
ever, she submissively replied that she was very 
agrecably situated at the springs, and that she 
asked nothing better than to be allowed to remain 
there until the visitors should depart. From that 
that 


She pl mined 


moment she seemed to labor under the idea 


she should never leave the place. 


and made arrangements as if for all her lite, and 
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: young fools. 


‘ long. 


» Cecile will 


, that time we have often seen him. 
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neither Cecile nor Donatian seemed to realize that 
the visit to the springs must end, and perhaps soon. 
One evening, however, Mons. de la Rebelicre ar- 


‘ rived; his wife and Cecile had returned from their 
‘he painter has with a rare exer- ; 


usual walk ; but both turned pale at seeing him. 


. He was as usual, when in the presence of his wife, 


in the very best humor. 

“ My dear,” said he, “ how willingly you re- 
mained here while I received, at Rebeliere, those 
They are unfit company for a woman 


, of your age, and I was charmed that you felt it. 


Nothing but the gravest necessity, my dear Ele- 
onore, could have kept me from your presence so 
But atlength I am come. How have you 


, passed your time here ?”’ 
1618, at Seville, and not at Pilas, as stated by Pa- } 
He showed an early inclination 


“Very pleasantly, indeed,” answered Mme. de 
la Rebeliere feebly. 

“* We will come again, then, next year, if it will 
please you ; but who knows whether my beautiful 
accompany us? ‘The period of her 
majority has nearly arrived, and I shall soon lose 
my rights of guardianship. 
Cecile, if I have not before spoken to you; but I 


a 


zs 


‘ 
? 
? 


Pardon me, my dear } 


was so absorbed in joy at finding my Elconore so ! 


beautiful, so good and so gentle, that I quite forgot 
every thing else—for know you, I expected quite a 
diflcrent reception !” 

** You perceive then that you may be mistaken 
sometimes,” said Mine. de la Rebelicre endeavoring 
to simile. 

* But I will not abuse your affability. You shall 
no longer be exiled. ‘To-morrow we will return.” 
* You expect no other visitors at Rebeliere ?” 

* "Thank Heavens, no! no more.” 

* So much the worse; then I would rather stay 
here a little longer. ‘The pure air of these moun- 
tains has been of great benefit to me. I love this 
solitude!” 

* Oh, well! [shall be happy to remain with you 
for fifteen or twenty days,” said Mons. de la Rebe- 
liere. "The country is beautiful and we will take 
long walks together.” 


‘*No! monsieur, no! we will return—we must !” 


said Mme. de la Rebeliere whose heart had been 


; been relieved of a heavy burden; “ a mulatto ! 


“ Has nobody visited you during all the time 
you have been here ?” 

“ Nobody,” said she frankly, and with an air of 
innocence. Happily the question had been so put 
as to render the response literally true. 

The next morning Mons. de la Rebeliere joined 
his wife who was promenading along the edge of 
the forest. They walked a long while without 
speaking, but at length Mons. de la Rebeliere 
caught sight of Donatian’s house which instantly 
Ile 


thought he had discovered the cause of his wile’s 


gave rise to a thousand suspicions in his mind. 


tears, and his mind, fecund in dark conjectures, be- 
came irritated and even furious; still he was master 
of himself, and stopping before Mme. de la Rebe- 
liere he very pleasantly asked her : 

* Who lives in the cottage up the mountain 
yonder? You have not told me you had a neigh- 
bor; what is his name my dear Eleonore ?” 

« Te is a mulatto, named Donatian,” replied she 
coolly. 

The suspicions that had tormented the mind of 
It did 
not occur to him that his wife could have more than 
* A mulatto !” 
peated he with the sigh of a man who had suddenly 


Mons. de la Rebeliere suddenly vanished. 


east her eyes upon a mulatto. re- 
for- 
merly one saw only whites and blacks, but now this 
race is quite numerous.” 

The same day Cecile set out at the accustomed 
hour; her negresses were no longer in the habit of 


» following her, as she was always accompanied by 


Mme. dela Rebeliere, and no one remarked that she 


left the 
around her; even the birds were still, and her 


house alone. A_ profound silence reigned 
tread upon the sand of the ravine made no noise. 
It was yet early and she walked along without 
meeting Donatian. Suddenly upon looking around 


her she thought herself lost. Ilowever believing 


| she had before seen the path she advanced, and at 


length, fatigued, she seated herself in an open 


, place, from where she discovered Donatian’s house 


pierced by every word of her husband as if by a; 


poignard, 


Cecile was silent; but with effort restrained her 
teurs. 


An ominous silence seized upon the minds of all 


; three while they were seated at supper, after which 


Mons. de la Rebeliere for a moment stepped out. 

*“ My dear Cecile,” immediately said Mme. de 
la Rebeliere, “ say not a word of our having passed 
a might at the residence of Donatian, and that since 


Mons. de la } 


Rebelicre might be angry and affront him. Oh if 


| you knew the prejudices of caste !” 


** But suppose one of the slaves tells him?” 

** I will order them not to—so be easy—they will 
obey. Oh! Cecile, how happy have we been! but 
again I feel the yoke upon my neck. Mon Dieu! 


‘ reassured her. 
Her sadness, however was not observed. 


She took 
and looked around her with one 


in the distance. off her straw bonnet 


hand upon her 
heart, which commenced beating with fear; but the 
peaceful and laughing face of the surrounded scene, 
A small stream was running near 
by, and marked its course by a greener vegetation. 
Cecile stopped a short distance from a noble tree 
whose flexible branches were dipping into the water 
and whose dark green foliage was spangled with 


sinall apples of a bright crimson color. It seemed 


} king of the bank upon which it stood—growing 


, the only one of its kind amid a multitude of hum- 


if 


} ed watching for an object in the distance. 


bler shrubbery, that seemed to cringe beneath its 
shade, dark as night. Cecile roseand gathered some 
of its beautiful fruit and again seating herself, seem- 


She re- 


} mained thus looking a long while, and it was not un- 


What a punishment tolive with Mons. de la Rebelicre ! ' 


At these words she burst 


into tears and Cecile, | 


entwining her arms around her neck, wept with 


her. Both had thus a pretext for weeping, and in 


casting off all restraint mutually deceived each 
other. When Mons. de Ja entered, he 
immediate ly discovered that his wife had been 
shedding tears. 


Rebeliere 


He said nothing, but a thousand 


susp'cions crossed his mind, and in the midst of the 


uninteresting conversation he endeavored to sus- 


tuin, he sudade nly asked Cec tle, fixe aly re garding her 


ITe was 
breathless, and upon reaching her, snatched from 


til the sun had set that Donatian appeared. 


her hand the crimson apples and eagerly inquired : 

“ Tluve you eaten any of them?” 

“ No;” said she, frightened at his look and 
gesture so full of terror. 

* Ah, Mon dieu !” said he sinking exhausted at 
her side; “ I saw you from a great distance and 
1 trembled at your danger. Hlow have you wan- 


dered alone to search this horrible fruit? It ts a 


poison for which there is no remedy. Have you 
neverheard of the mancenillier. Oh, mademoiselle ! 


you were nigh this tree whose shade even, is death— 


sewer 


Re 
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and I came. 


this hope alone, shall I live !” 
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you parses waka mated these fruits, and I saw you | 


tranquil in the greatest danger. It took me a long 


while—an age of terror and anguish to reach you. 
But come, come, let us go from here. 
She grasped convulsively, the arm he offered for 


her support, and wept, ae" xd, not by fear, but by 


an indescribable emotion. 


* Alas, monsicur,” said 


she, at length, “ this evening, I must bid you adieu 
for myself and Eleonore ; we return to-morrow to 
Rebeliere.” 


* ‘To-morrow ! 


” 


repeated he in a quick tone, 
“and shall I see you no more?” 
and were silent. 


They stopped 


pre PDD Porro rrr severe sere rrr 
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* 'l'o-morrow ; the moon will shine and we ‘shall 
travel during the night.” The evening passed away 


dully and they retired at an early hour. When 


} madame was alone in her bed room with her hus- 


, band, she said: 


careful to notice had no other outlet. 


Cecile read clearly her own heart 


and that of Donatian, and immediately her resolu- | 


tion was taken. 


and patient souls that no obstacle can discourage 


will, without violence, but with an unshaken firm- 
ness. You cannot live much longer in this soli- 
tude, separated from all worldly intercourse,” 
she sweetly, ‘ you will leave it of course ?” 

* Alas! mademoiselle,” replied he with bitterness, 
* you cannot be ignorantof the prejudices which for- 
ever separate me from the class of society to which 
I belong by my sentiments and my education ?” 

* Yes, but in France. 


said 


It is in France that you 
will live, will you not!” 

Ile shook his head and replied, “ I have no other 
hope ; but I have felt that I should be happy no 
iiore. 

* But why despair of the future and all the 
chances of happiness that life affords? Come, I 
have more courage and resolution than you! ‘The 
interests of my fortune Mons. de 
near him, 
But my majority is near at hand and 
1 am resolved to go, and I will go. Will we not 
renew in Paris, our friendship of this wild country ? 


called me here. 


la Rebeliere, my guardian, wished me 


You will come to see me in Paris, come, we part, 
"7 


proliise me. 


‘This was said with such an expression of simple 
and sincere friendship, that Donatian without con- 
ceiving another hope, exclaimed, as he took the hand 
she extended to him— 

* Yes, at Paris, within a year perhaps. Upon 
They separated ; he 
sad but consoled ; 


she courageous, and with a heart 


full of hope. 

Mons. de la Rebeliere had spent the whole after- 
noon with his wife, and towards evening he walked 
with her in the direction of Donatian’s house. On 
the way he who was cutting 
wood near the boundary line of the two estates. He 


met an old negro, 


questioned hin along while, and at the supper table 


among a thousand other things to which he attach- 


ed no unportance, said, * 1 know something of this 


d’Enambue plantation. Lt was well taken care of 


once, but at present one would be obliged to put a 


hundred slaves on it to make it worth any thing. 
It has fallen into the possession of a mulatto, who 


surely has no legal title to it. I know who he i 


Phe Government docs not sufficiently watch mat- 
ters in this portion of the country. 


‘I hese people 
must be 


carefully watched.” 
** But, monsicur,” said Cecile, “ when they harm 
can well be lett Mine. 


de la Rebeliere said nothing. forgot the 


nobody, they m peace.” 


She never 


presence of her husband, whose very shadow threw 
her 


into despair. She feared him and knew how to 


dissunulate ; Cecile was calin and pensive. 


* When shall we return monsicur ’” 


she 


asked 
of her guardian. 


She possessed one of those strong | 


* Oh, I cannot sleep, I am going 
to read a little while.” 

He entered a small room with her which he was 
* You do 
wrong, my dear, said he to sit up thus; you will 
only make yourself sick; you are not well now. 
‘Take more care of your health, I pray you!” He 
kissed her hand and she bade him good night with 
a nod of the head. Ina quarter of an hour he was 
asleep, and then finding herself alone she sighed, 


wept! How many sobs, how many imprecations 


») and how many words of love fell from her lips! 
and which succeeds in the accomplishment of its © 


She melted into tears and called upon the name 


Donatian a thousand times. At length her 


, grief exhausted by the violence of her transport, 


she attempted to write, 


to allay the fierce throb- 
bings of her bosom. 


But with her creole ignorance 
she found the difficulty of thus expressing herself 
insurmountable. 


A little before day Mons. de la Rebeliere awoke 


‘ 


' their secret. 


and discovered that his wife had not yet been in bed. 


Gently rising he stepped into the anti-chamber and 
found her asleep with her head lying upon the 
the table. Her hand, which still retained the quill 
rested upon a sheet of paper, scribbled full of in- 
flamed hearts in which the name of Donatian was 
written a dozen times. 
all this over the shoulder of his wife by the light 
Pale, with 
haggard eyes, and clenched teeth, he instinctively 
sought his knife at his side, but which he had lett 
in his clothes upon undressing. But then the thought 
of another vengeance 

“Oh!” 


of a lamp, still burning upon the table. 


came over his mind! 


muttered he, regaining his bed, * this man 


is an epave. I can buy him; and then, by heay- 
ens, he shall die!” 
CHAPTER V. 
The next day Mons. de la Rebeliere left the 


springs with his wife and Cecile. No sooner how- 
ever had he arrived home than he again set out for 


Port Royal upon some insignificant pretence, and 


leaving word that he should not be absent more 
than three or four days. Mme. de la Rebelicre 


thought it related to some government business, 
not therefore 


The ¢ 


a near relative 


and was 


alarmed at his sudden de- 


parture. iovernor of the Antilles had marred 
of Mons. de la 


were on very intimate terms of friendship. 


Rebeliere and they 
A cer- 
tain conformity of character, and their common in- 
terests, closely united them. Every thing gave 
way to the unlimited powcr vested in the Governor, 
but there was no security in a place so high and so 
envied, and for this reason also, they were closely 
bound together, to sustain themselves in its exercise 
and they recoiled before no iniquity when their in- 
terests were at stake, or when it was necessary to 
strike an enemy. 


Mons. de la Rebelicre possessed 


an immense fortune, and his mean birth 


was well known, he had married into one of the first 
families of Martinique. 


although 


He was military comman- 
der of the parish of Carbet in which 


his plantation, and this office 


wus situated 
gave him absolute 
authority, the most enormous abuses of which went 
unpunished ; for the supreme jurisdiction of the Colo- 
be appealed to, and that 
was devoted entirely to the interests of the Governor. 


The Mons. ck 


waied for his wife. She 


nial “ouncil could alone 


absence la Rebeliere was time 


at le 


could now ist weep 





Mons. de la Rebelicre saw | 


jon nobody would whe an explenetion of 
her sadness or restlessness, and in a word of the 
strange life she was leading. 


freely ; 


Nothing could draw 
her from the gloom into which she was plunged. 
She remained all day extended upon a hammock, 
her eyes closed and her hands crossed, and as mute 
and motionless as a statue. When evening came, 
when the southern breeze sported gently and sweetly 
among the orange trees, she would creep out upon 
the portico, and there often pass the entire night. 
The liberty which her husband gave her did not ex- 
tend farther than the privilege of giving herself up 
to all her childish caprices. But she dare not go 
beyond the limits of the plantation, or she would 
“— revisited the springs. 

‘ecile shared to a certain extent this gloomines 
ua a bright future was before her, 


SS 5 
a free future, im- 
mense and full of hope. She dreamed of it while 
Mime. de la Rebeliere was consuming herself with 
dark and mute melancholy. Pre-occupied both of 
them, with their own thoughts, they did not observe 
cach other, and no imprudent manifestation betrayed 
‘The one, more ardent, more passion- 
ate had learned to dissimulate under the eyes of 
the 


silent because no one solicited her confidence. 


her husband ; other, candid and proud, was 

One day however, while they were alone, Cecile 

approached Mme. de la Rebeliere who, pale and 

half upraised with her head supported upon her hand, 
more rescmubled a dead than a living being. 

My dear Eleonore,” said she, since our return 

you have been like one not of 


what is the matter?” 


this world. Pray 
At this question Mime. de ta 
Rebcliere burst into tears ; she could no longer res- 
train them and hiding her face upon the shoulder 
of Cecile, she sobbed— 

* Oh, Cecile, if you did but know what I suffer! 
Mon dicu! what a life! what a horrible life !” 

* Oh, do not speak thus !” said Cecile pressing 


* You 


Eleonore, 


the beautiful, dishevelled head to her bosom. 


exaggerate your unhappiness, my dear 
Mons. de la Rebelicre has indeed a strange way ol 
loving you, and does abuse his authority ; but Iam 
sure you will change him by sweetness and 
He 


sensible woman, and incapable of losing sight of 
your duty : that 


your 


patience. will learn at length that you are a 


there 1s of his jealous 


watchfulness, and he will let you live as the rest of 
the 


happier future.” 


no necd 


world. ‘lake courage, then, and hope for a 

''hese simple and reasonable words caused Mme. 
de la Rebeliere to give another construction to the 
confession that had just escaped her, and sinking 
upon her damask cushion she replied in a cali tone : 

“6 My dear Cecile I am sick and that is the rea- 
Ihave thought 


die; henee I am sad.” 


son why I weep. I was going to 
* T have better hopes for you, my dear Eleonore. 


You are only sick of ennui, and to assure you ot it 
la Rebeliere that he 


bring a physician with him. 


I will write to Mons. de nay 


J will write immedi- 


ately. Will you consult the Governor's physician ! P 


No, no: 1 donot wish to see hin; it is not he 


that can cure me; time alone can do that.” 


* But suppose Mons. de la Rebeliere should re- 


turn? Upon finding you so sad and suffering so 
much, he would consent to take you to St. Pierre 
that you might be benefited by the exercise and 
the chanve of secne.” But Mme. de la Rebeliere 
silently shook her head. 

it is stranwe, indeed : 1 cannot in 1orine what 
keeps Mons. de la Rebeliere at Port Royal :” con- 


“~~ 
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tinued she after a pause. ‘ Important business 
requires his presence here. 
you will be of age, my dear Cecile, and he ought to 
render you his accounts of guardianship. 

* Ah! Tam notin haste to enjoy my freedom! I 
will wait as long as he pleases.” 


*‘] suspect he thinks so; and for that reason 


undoubtedly, he does not hasten to return. 
did he not leave us at the springs ? 


Why 
I enjoyed my- 


Day after to-morrow 


« 
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arrange matters so that you could go there in all | 


safety. ‘To accomplish this it was necessary to 
The d’ Enambue 


plantation was the retreat of runaway slaves and 


rid you ofa dangerous neighbor. 


, epaves from all the surrounding country, and it 


self much better there than here; and you too, ° 


Cecile have been pale since our return.” 


* True, it was more agreeable there,” said Cecile, | 
whose cheeks were suddenly suffused with a rosy ' 


blush restoring the natural beauty of her complex- 
ion over which the heat of the climate had thrown 
a slight shade of bronze. 

A moment after she was seated at her needle 
work and Mme. de la Rebeliere had again lost her- 
self in the mute, death-like reverie from which she 
had with effort roused for a moment. 

At the end of a fortnight Mme. de la Rebcliere 
was still astonished at the prolonged absence of her 
husband ; but it did not cross her mind that he 
knew any thing of her intimacy with Donatian, so 
skillfully had he dissimulated, and in so good and 
pleasant a humor had he appeared when parting 
with her. However, she asked nothing better than 
to be delivered from his presence, and hence she 
could not bear to think of writing from fear of 
hastening his return. 

At length, alter twenty days’ absence, Mons. de 
Ja Rebcliere arrived one evening while the fanuly 
were at supper; he bustled into the room, and 
throwing off his hat and cravache embraced his 
wife in the most eager and joyful manner. 


* Ah, you have come, at last!” said she with a 


feigned air of delight. ‘ But where have you been? 
Cecile and I have formed a thousand conjectures 
every day, as to the cause of your absence.” 

He scated himself between them and smiled with 
so singular an expression that the ladies looked 
upon him with astonishment, and without daring 
to interrogate him. ‘There was a moment’s silence 
when Mons. de la Rebeliere said in a very deliberate 
manner; 

“| have been conducting an expedition which 
will, | hope result very beneficially to the tranquil- 
ity of the colony. Unfortunately what passes in 
the distant plantations is not observed, and things 
take their own course ; and all tend to our injury.” 

At this preamble the ladies thought that some 
extraordinary execution had taken place, They 
were well aware of the rigor with which all insur. 
bordination was punished and that even the sus. 
picion of an insurrection resulted terribly to the poor 
slaves, 

** In the name of Heayen monsicur,” said Mme. 
de la Rebeliere, “* do not Jet us speak of it. Un- 
doubtedly it relates to some frightful punishment. 
The relation of it would make me sick. I very 
well know that it is necessary to punish criminals, 
but I do not wish to hear the details, They make 
my hair raise.” ; 

* On this occasion there is nothing that can 
wound the sensibility of your heart. ‘There is noth- 
ing of the gallows or whipping post about it,” coolly 
replied Mons. de la Rebelicre: “ but it relates to 
the seizure of some wretches who wander about 
without masters and may commit great damage 
interests me 
the more from its relation tothe Hot Springs. You 
were so much pleased there, that I determined to 


to the neighboring plantations. It 


, Inanded it to be opened. 


was indeed necessary that this should be broken up.” 

Mme. de la Rebeliere became deadly pale. She 
placed her elbow upon the table and pressed her 
forehead with her hand. Cecile trembled nervously, 
but she governed herself and with great nonchalance 
asked— 

** What has occurred then, monsieur? In truth, 
I think your fears are exaggerated. During all 
the time we remained at the Springs there was not 
the least alarm. Every thing around us was 
tranquil, and the inhabitants of the d’Enambue 
plantation lived very peaceably.” 

* Ah! that was because no favorable opportunity 
presented itself to perpetrate their outrages. Hap- 
pily theseevils were foreseen. ‘The Governor favor- 
ed my plan for reducing these miserable wretches, 
and as commander of the parish of Carbet I direct- 
ed the expedition. The whole concern was trans- 
acted ina strictly legal manner. ‘The last of the 
d’ Enambues having died without heirs, his sueces- 
sion has been declared by a decree of the Colonial 
Council to be yacant. I immediately proceeded to 
the place accompanied by a Notary, in order to 
tuke an inventory of the furniture and the slaves. 
Filty militia inen followed us, that in case of neces- 
sity they might lend a strong hand. We 


there was at the plantation a dozen negroes and a 


knew 


mulatto, the latter of whom appearing to be not the 
muster, but the chief of the former. You recollect 
my dear Eleonore, his name was Donatian.” 

She rephed with a sign of the head, almost neg- 
atively ! 

* Well,” said Cecilein a f; intly articulated voice, 
** what occurred afterwards ?” 


* Ah! it 


was not a long one, but I flatter myself that it was 
conducted ina very spirited manner. 


is quite a history. The campaign 

We arrived at 
the springs in the daytime and | ordered refreshments 
for the company while I reconnoitred the place, and 
in the evening we attacked it. At about 


durkest nights I ever saw, 


nine 
o'clock 


the 


on one of the 


surrounded, and accompanied by 


the Notary and a Constable, L knocked at the door 


house Wiis 


and in the name of the King and the Laws de- 
Immediately the mulatto 
appeared, followed by his negruves; I read to him 
in a Joud voice the order of the Governor, and the de- 


cree of the Council, and then ordered my people to 


{ arrest and take prisoners all in the house—to this 


they made resistance—a fight ensued and we fired 
At this the 


the niulatto dejended himself with de sperate fury. 


upon them. negroes surrendered, but 
1 feared we should not take him alive, but at length 
he was taken and bound.” 

‘** But this man belongs to nobody,” interrupted 
Cecile, hardly breathing; ** what authority have 
you over hiin?” 

* What authority? why that of demanding who 
he is, his titles to libe rty, and since he has none, to 
cause to be The 


Black Code is precise. hid 


him sold. Such is the law. 


Do you understand now 
| 


Cecile nodded her head, and endeavored 


to res- 


tram her indignation and de spair; Mons. dela Rebe- 


here continued: 


* Next Sunday, after mass this man will be sold 


at auction belore the church of Mt. Pierre : he will be- 


; long to the highest bidder.” 


« And what will you do with him until that time? 
Where is he?” asked Cecile. 

‘“ He is here: in the dungeon. He is a bold, 
daring man and capable of anything, and I would 
not trust to the vigilance of the prison guard.” 

* Well, since he is to be sold, I wish to buy him,” 


’ said Cecile after a moment's reflection, pleasantly 


and as if she attached no importance to what she 
said. ‘ Monsieur you can thus save the expense 
of an auction; it is decided, the slave shall be 
} mine.” 
* My beautiful Cecile,” quickly replied Mons. de 
la Rebelicre “ that can never be ; I forbid it !” 
; Oh!” suid she endeavoring to laugh, “ but 
supposing I wish him very much? Lam of agenow, 


you know, and you can no longer say to me, “*I 


{ forbid it.’ ” 


“Come, come, you are always jesting.” 

“ Jesting? no! Lam not! Iwill have the slave!” 
“ You cannot be earnest, Cecile. You must not 
dream of buying this epave: what would you do 
with him. He isa bad fellow, and you are too kind 
to govern him? He has insulted, even menaced 
me. I wish to punish him; and it is If who will 
buy him.” He turned to his wife and added, ina 
tone of triumph, “ And I have sworn that he shall 
die under the whip of the slave driver !” 

She trembled, her forehead was covered by a cold 
sweat and she nearly fainted ; and in that moment 
it fashed across her mind that her husband had di- 
vined her seeret! 

He continued thus: “ I thought during the jour- 
ney from the Hot Springs, here, that the miserable 
man would put an end to his days. Several times 
he attempted to throw himself from the horse upon 
which he was bound, and he received some horrible 
wounds. These fellows have no fear of God or 
Eternity ; they are capable of anything, even of kil- 
ling themselves.” 

* Fear of 


fear Him, you would be more humane to this being 


God !” repeated Cecile; “did you 


made after His image !” 

“Ah! here are some nice little foreign prejudices ; 
but you will lose them aftera few years residence 
in this country. You will better understand our 
superiority over the negro race; they are brutes. 
Eleonore has more correct notions upon this subject 
than you. I am certain she approves of all I have 
done, do you not my love?” 

** Pardon, monsicur,” said she, “ I was not pay- 
ing attention to the conversation, I have a dreadful 
headache.” 

She placed her head upon her joined hands. 
Vions. de la Rebelicre arose. 

* Youare sick my dear,” said he laying his hand 
upon the shoulder of his wife ; “ let us retire.” 

She obcyed, staggering and with effort dragging 
herself along. Before leaving the room she turned 
to Cecile, who pale and dismayed remained seated 
at the table. 


ror and pity. 


They exchanged a glance full of hor- 

Mons. de la Rebcliere supporting his 
wife, said—* Come, my dear Eleonore, lean upon 
me; you are very pale. Oh, I haye no joy when 
I behold you thus !” 

Bitterly did the wife smile at this cutting sarcasm. 
She moved off with her arms hanging nerveless by 
her side, and her head bowed like a criminal about 
She knew that 


some fatal chance had revealed 


to receive the reward of his crimes. 


Solin 


accusation or 


to her husband her relations with Donatian and that 


pect ! the passion that dwelled so deeply 


he su 


, 


hidden im her heart. But 


she well knew that he 
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proaching her in one word as to the motive of his 


She 
concealed her hate as well as her love and hid in the 


deadly vengeance. dissimulated also—she 


deepest recesses of her heart, her tears, her impre- 
cations, and her terrors. 

| Cecile went out upon the terrace ; she sought 
} the free air, for her emotions almost suffocated her. 


She turned her face to the sweet night breeze, and 


breathing, was at length able to weep. Soon her 


agitation was calmed, and she began to reflect up- 
on what could be done for the miserable captive. 


It was then past midnight. ‘lhe moon, whose sil- 
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} would kill his victim under her eyes without re- | 
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“Oh! Seigneur, Seigneur Dieu! 


exclaimed 
the frightened negress ; “‘ the keys are on the table 
before the bed ; and Mons. de la Rebeliere sleeps 
with his eyes open.” 


“No matter! wait for me here ;’ said Cecile 


; with resolution ; “ I go.” 


, other by a small steel chain. 


| } very rays yet lingered along the western horizon, 

} had disappeared behind the mountains. Vast clouds 
} torn asunder by the wind, flew rapidly across the ; 
5 


heavens to the eastward, and seemed to gather 


which, ever and anon the lightning fiercely broke. 
} Still every thing was asleep in the house, in the 
Each 


; moment, the night became darker ; however, Cecile 


negroes’ huts and in the noiseless fields. 


discovered in the shade of a large tamarind tree, 
)} the white walls of a strong square building, which 
} joined upon the sugar mill. 


; “ He is there!” murmured she; “ he is there, 
My God! what shall I do! 


He 


alone and hopeless. 
how relieve him? how assist and save him? 


dies of shame and ignominy !” 


PPP PPA 


She wept a long while, as leaning over the balus- 

; trade she kept her eyes upon that fmghtful prison, 
where she knew Mons. de la Rebelicre securely 
placed the slaves whose energy or despair he feared. 
“ Mistress,” said old Femi, her femme de cham- 
bre, throwing a light cape upon her shoulders, 


“ this coolness is not good after so hota day. Even 


The negress raised her hands and repeated all 
the prayers she could remember. At the end of 
five minutes Cecile returned. 


* Come!” whispered she, “ come, Femi.” 
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wounded the soul of the captive more deeply than 
did the bloody gashes his body. At the sight 
of such misfortune, she experienced an emotion lof- 
tier more holy than love ; it was a sublime senti- 


ment of justice and generosity. She vowed in her 


‘ heart to protect the unfortunate man and to put 


She could hardly breathe ; she held in her cold 


and trembling hand two keys attached to each 


most abandoned her, but not her courage. 
supported herself upon Femi, and almost breathless 
with emotion and excitement, she rapidly crossed 


, the garden and the enclosure at the foot of which 
' round the heights of the Pitons du Carbet, and from } 


} slaves guarded this part of the plantation. 


they would be on their feet, guns in hand. 


was the sugar mill. A slave driver and some 


It was 
their custom to make a round about midnight and 


then sleep until morning ; but upon the least alarm ; side ofthis unhappy man, whose head rested upon her 


Cecile 


knew that she could not trust to their sleep, and 


; she began to knock at the mill door gently calling: 


, make no noise. 


the dogs do not stay out of doors ; it would be best | 


to come in, perhaps.’ 


} * Do you know what has taken place ?” 


inter- 
rupted the weeping girl; ‘* Mons. de la Rebeliere has 


captured some epaves, whom he is going to scll, 


} to their greatest width. 


and among them is the planter who received us in } 


; his house when we were going to the Hot Springs. 
If he had 


not opened his door to us we would have been ob- 


We are under great obligations to lin. 


liged to pass the night in the ravine exposed to the 
fury of the storm and the torrent, or in the forest 
Ah! I should 
have died with fright—but I must not forget the ser- 


with the serpents and wild beasts. 


vices he has rendered us; Femi, L wish to save this | 


man.” 
* God grant that there may yet be time!” ex- 
claimed the negress. 


—_— 


“ What!” eagerly demanded Cecile, “ has Mons. 
He told me this 


de la Rebeliere deceived me then ? 
night that Donatian would be sold on Sunday next.” 


“ Yes, yes, if he is still living ; but who knows? 

I saw him arrive, and when he was taken from the 
horse he was as stiff as a corpse; and since his 
capture he has said that he would die rather than 
be sold.” 

“ Listen Femi!” suddenly exclaimed Cecile “ I 
must see him this night, this very night I must see 
Donatian.” 

“Good heavens! how will you do that, my 

‘ good mistress ?” 

** 7 will visit him in his dungeon !” 

* But the keys? they are in Mons. de la Rebe- 
| liere’s chamber.” 

**7T will get them.” 
** But he will not Jet you have them.” 
* Very well, I will take them.” 


he " 


** Open, Michael, it is 1; it is Mademoiselle de 
Kerbran.” 

The bolts were drawn and a large negro opened 
the door wide enough to show his face (which ex- 


Her strength had al- } 
She ; 


herself between him and the executioner and to 
snatch him from the merciless being who had thus 
wounded him. She knelt beside Donatian with a 
deep feeling of chaste pity. She wept long over 
his wounds as she would have wept over an aban- 
And he 
bewildered and almost fainting turned upwards his 


face, covered with tears, and murmured: 


doned infant or a poor, helpless woman. 


“Is it you? mademoiselle is it you? I would 
have seen you before dying; but I have not dared 
to hope for that.” 

It was a strange, strange scene—one of those 
unique situations in life : this maiden, beautiful, no- 


| ble, and rich, knecling in a gloomy dungeon, by the 


pure white hands ; it seemed like a drea’n a vision, 


, and the captive believed that he was a lunatic! 


this happiness again, and then death 


pressed the most thorough amazement) by the light 


of a lantern, exclaiming: 

‘You mistress! at this hour—” 

* Yes, itis 1; you see very well that itis I and 
Femi. Be silent; here is acrown; it is for you; 
Lend me your lantern a quarter 
of an hour, and on your life let no one know that I 
have been here this night.” 

‘The negro took the crown, his large eyes opening 
Fen pushed him aside 
and took the lantern. 

* You risk nothing,” said she: “shut the door 
and be still; I will keep a good watch without.” 

The prison was a deep hole over which had been 
built a house as strong but not as gloomy asa dun- 

5 


geon, for the light of could 


s Idom 


heaven penetrate it 


through a narrow window. were either 
empty, and no one had ever escaped from them. 
Mons. de la Rebeliere placed more confidence in 
their thick walls and strong bars than in the vigi- 
lance of twenty sentinels. 

“ Stay here,” said Cecile to Femi, stopping be- 
fore the door; ‘and be sure that no one discovers 
that Lam within.” 

She took the lantern and opened the door with a 
firm hand. Shedescended the steps and came to 
a second door strongly bolted and fastened with 
padlocks, but it was ten minutes before she discoy- 
of these At 


length however the rusty hinges groaned and th 


ered the secrets formidable locks. 
heroic maiden, pale with fatigue and emotion, en- 
tered the dungeon. Donatian was there, attached 
by cords to an enormous pillar of oak which sup- 
ported the floorabove. He raised his head and ut- 
tered a faint exclamation upon recognizing Cecile. 
She bent over him, touched those cords the knots of 
which were murdering him; and then her eyes 
rested upon his bare shoulders deeply furrowed with 
long deep cuts. 

‘Oh !” murmured she in a plaintive voice * how 
cruel they have been !”’ 

The sight of a wound made by a ball and another 
by a poignard excited in her much less horror than 
she knew that shame and 


pity ; for IwNoMUIny 


; you not confide your life to me, Donatian 


“ My God !” ejaculated he, “I see you, made- 
moiselle ; you are looking at me, and yet I doubt. 
Speak to me that I may be sure that it is you Oh! 


** Donatian,” said she passing her handkerchief 
over his damp and cold forehead; “ you shall not 
die. Itis not to let you die that I have come here. 
Listen: I have but a moment to spare, and cannot 
come again. But before I go, promise me, swear 
to me that you will not attempt your own life, and 
that you will submit to your lot.” 

He threw himself back and exclaimed with a 
deep groan: 

* The lot of a slave?” 

* Yes, but I will be there and will save you, will 
? 

* Yes ; my life, my soul, my honor, all!” 

“* Well, next Sunday, you will allow yourself to 
be led to Saint Pierre without resistance, and per- 
mit yourself to be sold.” 

He turned his head ; the hope which he had con- 
eecived was now blended witf an inexpressible sen- 
timent of shame and gratitude. 

“It is the only means by which you can save 
yourself,” continued Cecile ; ** it is impossible for 
you to escape; you would infallibly be retaken, 
and perhaps 





Death has no ransom !” 

* Nor infamy !” said Donatian with an agon- 
ized voice, 

66 Infamy ! it belongs only to those who perpe- 
trate such iniquities ; those whom I detest, despise. 
But you, Donatian, do you think that you are not 
the samme in my { ye 8s that you were some days ago, 
when in the ravine near the poisonous tree, I made 
you promise to visit me in Paris? God witnesses, 
that now as then I see in you a friend, perhaps the 
dearest friend Thaveon earth. And it is to tell you 
this that I have come.” 

He pressed the hand of Cecile between his own 
which were bound by cords, and said with deep 
emotion: 

* Dispose of my lot! Oh! now I am truly your 
slave !” 

“You swear then to suffer passively all the eru- 
Mons. dela Rebeliere 


not irritate him by menaces and 


elty of the shameful seen 


will be there; do 
reproaches on 

‘* But how have I drawn upon me the hate of 
in? 


this m: Why these persecutions, these iniquities 
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of which I am the victim? what excites him thus 
against me?” 

“ It is fear, egotistical, cruel fear; Mons. de la 
Rebeliere would have none but masters and slaves 
in the colony. 
man, an epave. 
title to liberty ?” 

“J am free ; free by that law which gives liberty 
to all whohave pressed the soil of France, where none 
are slaves. I have protested strongly against the 
illegality of my arrest. But to whoin will I appeal 


He regarded you as a dangerous 
But why could you not produce a 


RURAL REF 


OS 
edge of the bed, and then again closed his eyes. 
She dared not stir, but remained motionless, her 
feet half naked and half covered with her long hair. 
No word had ever betrayed her. She had suc- 
ceeded in dissimulating her disgust and hate ; even 
her countenance had never given expression to 
them; at this moment, however, she could not 


, withhold a silent manifestation; she looked upon 
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} him and murmured a malediction! Her face too, » 


against thishorrible abuse of power ? ‘Tothe Colonial | 
Council—tothe Governor? they would not dream of 


defending me against Mons. de la Rebeliere.” 

“No,” replied Cecile with energy, “ you would 
succomb ; but I will defend you, I will save you. 
And now adieu, Donatian, adieu.” 

She was suddenly silent and cast behind her a 
look full of terror. 
noise. However she could see nothing but the 
black wall upon which the lantern threw a dim 
light. 


fresher air penetrated the dungeon through the vent 


She thought she heard a slight | 


Nevertheless one might have said that a 


hole, which was secured by strong iron bars. ‘This » 


narrow opening prevented suffocation, and under it 


was an excavated passage into which no ray of | 


light ever shone. 
“Jt is nothing but the wind,” said she reassured. 


“ A storm is rising. But I must return instantly. 


If you knew what I have dared to do that I might » 


see you '—do I not leave you tranquil and consoled 
Donatian ?” 


He gazed upon her while an indescribable ex- 


pression animated his noble countenance, a smile, 


a smile of heart gladdening joy played around his 


quivering lips, and he ardently kissed the hand ex- 
tended to him. 
vanished. 


A moment afterward his vision had 
Cecile soon regained the house. ‘The storm was 
raging and the lightning illuminated her path. She 
trembled now that she had accomplished her bold 
enterprise, and she entered the apartment of Mme. 
de la Rebeliere with more fear than she had expe- 
rienced while there three quarters of an hour before. 
The night lamp still threw a trembling light upon 
the bed surrounded by thin gauze, around which a 
myriad of mosquitoes were buzzing. 

Cecile placed the keys upon the table by the 
side of the lamp. At the same moment a clap of 
thunder shook the house, and Mons. de la Rebeliere 
awoke ; perceiving a shadow pass along the wall he 
exclaimed in terror: 

** Who goes there?” 

“It is 1;” replied Cecile advancing, “ it thun- 
ders and Iamafraid. I have come to ask Eleonore 
for the relique de saint Fulgence.” 

“It has not prevented the lightning from falling 
upon the house twice,” murmured Mons. de la Rebe- 
licre who conceived not the least suspicion. 

Mme. de la Rebeliere rose trembling with fear. 
She took a small frame attached to the wall, and 
gave it to Cecile exclaiming: 

* What weather! holy Mary! it is the end of 
the world—we must pray !” 

Cecile retired. Mons. de la Rebeliere had drawn 
aside the gauze curtain and the light shone fully 
upon his dark and emaciated visage around which 
was a red handkerchief. 

* Allons, my dear Eleonore,” said he glancing 
around the chamber; “every thing is safe; fear 
not that the lightning will fall here.” 

He took her hand and obliged her to sit upon the 


expressed the sentiments of her heart—scorn, fear 
and deadly hate. But Mons. de la Rebeliere did 
not sleep ; he was watching her through his eye 


lids, and an impulse of jealousy and rage caused him 5 


suddenly to squeeze the frail hand he held in his own. 
* Monsieur! you hurt me!” cried Mme. de la 
Rebeliere endeavoring to free herself. 
* Pardon, pardon, my sweet love,” said he, as if 
he had just awoke. “ I had a very bad dream. 
Come, lie down again, dear.” 


(Concluded in our next.) 
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HOMER. 


Resrectine the life of this greatest of pocts we 


must be content to remain in iynorance, no memo- 
rials of it having been preserved; for the biography 
of him, which isascribed to Herodotus, is undoubt- 
edly fabulous. Some, rather too sceptically have 
been disposed to deny even his existence. ‘The time 
in which he flourished has been variously stated, 
but is generally supposed to have been between 880 
and 950 8.c. Smyrna, Rhodes, Colophon, Salamis, 
Chios, Argos, and Athens, contended for the honour 


of ius birth: the probability is, that he was an Asi- 


atic Greek. 
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TRUE AND FALSE 
Anove every other feature 


DELICACY, 
which the 
female character, ce licacy stands foremost within 
Not that delicacy 


which is perpetually in quest of someting to be 


adorns 
the province of good taste. 


ashamed of, which makes a merit of a blush, and 
simpers at the false construction its own ingenuity 


has put upon an innocent remark; this spurious 


, kind of delicacy ts as far removed from good taste, 


from sense ; but that 


high minded delicacy which maintains its pure and 


as good feeling, and good 
undeviating walk alike amongst women as in the 
society of man ; which shrinks from no neces ssary 
duty, and can speak when required, with seriousness 
and kindness of things at which it would be ashamed, 
indeed to smile or to blush—that de licacy which 
knows how to confer a benefit without wounding 
the feelings of another, and which understands also 
how, and when to reecive one—that delicacy which 
can give alins without display, and advice without 
assuming ; and which pains not the most humbk 


or susceptible being in creation. ‘This is the deli- 


cacy which forms so important a part of good taste, 
that where it does not exist as a natural instinct, it 
is taught as the first principle of good manners, 
and considered as the universal passport to good 
society. Nor can this, the greatest charm of female 
character, if totally neglected in youth, ever be ac- 
quired in after life. When the mind has been ac- 
customed to what is vulgar, or gross, the fine edge 


It 


is comparatively easy, on first entering upon life, 


of feeling is gone, and nothing can restore it. 


to maintain the page of thought unsullied, by closing 
it against every improper image, but when once 
such images are allowed to mingle with the imagi- 
nation, so as to be constantly revived by memory, 
and thus to give their tone to the habitual mode of 


’ thinking and conversing, the beauty of the female 


‘ to learn. 


character may, indeed, be said to be gone, and its 
glory departed.— Mrs. Ellis’s Daughters of Eng- 
land. 





AN IRISH ANSWER. 
Ir may seem of no extraordinary difficulty to 
give a plain answer to a plain question, and yet it 
is an art which it evidently requires some trouble 


In all half civilized nations, the inquirer 


' for the most simple thing is met by an enigma for 


‘ an answer, and amongst the peasantry of Scotland 


‘ and Ireland, civilized as the gencral communities 


nay be, the system often seems to be studied inva- 
sion. ‘This dialogue is the model of thousands in 
the sister Isle :— 

* Is this the nearest road to Cork ?” 


‘6s yee 


Is it to Cork you are going 


ee 


Yes, but my question is as to the nearest road ?” 
* Why, this road is as near as that on the other 
side of the hill, for neither of them is any road at all.” 


+. ” 


Then which way ought I to go 
* Oh, that depends on your honor’s own liking. 
Perhaps you would'nt like to go back again?” 
* Certainly not. But one word for all, do you 
know anything about any kind of road here !” 

* ‘There, now, if your honor had asked that be- 
fore, 1 could have told you at once.” 

* Out with it then.” 

“ Why, the truth is, your honor, that Tam a 
stranger in these parts—and the best thing you 
can do is to stop till somebody comes that knows 
all about the way.” 

* Stupid scoundrel! why did you not say so at 
first !” 

“ Stupid! that’s all my thanks. But why did 
not your honor ask me if L belonged to this place, 


that would have settled the business. ‘Take a fool's 


advice and stop where you are.” 
ANECDOTES OF JUDGE PETERS. 
Wuen Judge Peters was Speaker of the House 
of Assembly, one of the members in crossing the 
The 


House burst into laughter, while the Judge, with 


room, tript on the carpet, and fell down. 


the utmost gravity cried —* Order, order, gentle- 


men; do you not see that a gentleman has the 


floor !’—which is the usual way of requiring silence 
when any one rises to speak, 

At the beginning of our re volutionary war the 
Judge was clected Captain of a volunteer company 
When he called at the Pay-Mas- 
first 
officer remarked to him that the y were very large, 


ol Infantry. 


ter’s to settle his 


six months’ accounts, that 


and added: 
* Pray, Captain, how many men do you com- 


mand ?” 
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** Not one,” replied the Judge. 


“How!” exclaimed the Pay Master, “such heavy 


accounts as these, and not command one man 


RU 


« No,” replied the Judge; ‘but Lam commanded , 


by ninety.” 

When Lafayette was in America, he told us at 
the Judge’s house, that he and the Judge made their 
grand entrance into Philadelphia in a barouche and 
four. ‘The dust kicked up by the volunteer troopers 
annoyed them much. 

“Ah,” said the Judge, most of those horsemen 
are lawyers, and they are always throwmg dust in 
my eyes.” 

On another occasion, the Judge was standing by 
Lafayette, when a young military orator in address- 
ing the General, said : 

“Sir: although we were not born to partake of 
your revolutionary hardships, yet we mean, should 
our country be attacked, to tread in the shoes of our 
brave forefathers.” 

* No, no,” cried the Judge, “ that you can never 
do, because your forefathers fought barefooted.” 

A lawyer, engaged ina cause before the Judge, 
tormented a poor German witness so much with 
questions, that the old man declared he was so ex- 
hausted that he must have a drink of water before 
he could say any thing more.” Upon this, the 
*T think, 
sir, you must have done with that witness now, for 


Judge called out to the teazing lawyer : 
you have pumped him dry.” 


A SCENE. 
* Goop morning Mr. Editor!” 
* (;ood morning, sir!” 


“ Mr. oe 


= Does 


told me to eall and 
the Post Rider 


eet his paper ee 
not carry Mr. ——’s 
paper? . 

* Yes, but I live withina mile or twoof him and I 
wish to read it—he can obtain it from my house.” 

“Is Mr. —— willing to pay for your reading of 
a newspaper?” 

* Why, I don’t know so well about that. 
never has refused me, still [ remember to have no- 
ticed some change in his countenance whenever I 
asked him for it!” 

“ And you have not supposed until now what 
caused that change ?” 

* Yes, L rather supposed he didn’t like to lend it, 
but I knew he was too good natured to refuse, and 
so Lhave generally got it to read !” 

* Tlere, sir, you have convicted yourself of mean- 
NESS ; if you expect to get a paper from this office 
you will have to become a subscriber, and pay for it 
in advance, for I couldn't have sufficient confidence 
in you to trust you.” 

ANECDOTE. 

On David Crocket’s return to his constituents, 
after his first session 
them surrounded him one day, and began to inter- 
Washington. “ What 
they dine at Washington, Colonel? 


rogate him about 


time do 
asked one. 
“ Why,” said he, common people, such as you are 
here, get their dinners at one o'clock, but the gentry 
and big ‘uns dine at three. As for representatives 
we dine at four; and the aristocracy and the senate, 


oe Well, 


another. 


they don’t get their victuals till five.” 
fodder a ked 
exclauned the Colonel, 


when does the President 

Old Hickory ” 
ing to appoimt a time in accordance with the digni- 
ty of the * Old Hickory 


attempt- 


station, well, he don't 


dine till newt day 


in Congress, a “ nation” of 


RAL REPOSITORY. 


(¥s ae CYS , 
DRaral Depository, 


SATURDAY, MAY 18, 1844. 


A Worp To THe Wise.—Every age has some characteris 


) tie, some peculiarity which distinguishes it from all those that 


preceed or follow, and if we were not fearful of appearing a 
little pedantic we might give some interesting matters of history 
in relation to this fact; but it will serve our turn very well at 


present to remark that this is an Locomotive age; every thing is 


¢ done by steam—(settling accounts excepted)—and the world 


generally, “goes ahead” on this plan. Hardly an individual 
can be seen endowed with two sound legs, who is not rushing 
on to his final end with his whole might and strength—pufting 
and blowing, almost breathless and exhausted at every curve 
andturn—vyet heedless and without a thought of what he crush 
es in his path, till—check—* death has closed up the concern !” 
In this age, a man is “ run offthe track” if he “ takes it coolly” 
and even the poets, who of yore consumed years in composing 
theirepics and sonnets, cannot now spare time to nibtheir pens— 
Think of that Mr. 
And 


what wouldst thou say, reader of the quiet cot, if, as passing 


but manufacture poetry - by machine,” 


Apollo! Machine poetry! Oh weep, tender Muses! 
along the bustling streets ofour city the thundering of machinery 


shouldst come to thine ear and thou wert to learn on enquiry 





that it was * engaged in the manufacture” of poetry? Thus 
“Ther ns ar ng, 
The grass i pspringing, 
And Ay is bringme 
Mild sur ine and showers ; 
The belles are out airing, 
Gay dresses they're we . 
And the f sare prey a 
To put forth their flowers 


ind so on for a vard ortwo. This is a wonderful improve 


ment on the old plan ol writing poetry, and we have some 


times thought that if our subscribers 


we beg pardon for re 


viving an obsolete idea) would “fork over’? we would pur 


chase one of those magical machines from which endless « p 


ics, censeless songs, delightful pastorals, skilful acrosties, and 


critical reviews roll with the profusion of Erie’s waters over 


? the precipice of Niagara. 


The fact that * Printers live on air’? has been established 


too long in public opinion for us to dispute ! In truth, we 


have partaken of it so long that we cannot now live without 


it! So much for a Printer’s habits—but, dear delinquent, 


supposing that we buy this machine, will you remember that 


He 


it can’t be of/ed with air? 
And now, the painful duty of dunning delinquent patrons 


having been performed with the 


greatest caution, though we 
trust with sufficient clearness, “we will close,” as the domi 
nies say “by singing the following hymn 
lis sw wander ‘ " 
Wher ‘ ‘ 
A Ww t 
But swee ant 
Are | 8 to] 
You sleep 20 sweet a ' 
You teel se w ‘ 
THE L. O. OF ©. I 
Iv is known, we believe to most of our readers that a portion 
ofthe * Spirit of the Age” is devoted to Odd Fellow ship, with 
the principles, aims and purposes of which we had supposed 
the public were generally and favorably ae quaited, Sut in 
this we have been sadly disappointed—many of those whom 
we solicit to become subscribers, objecting solely on account 
of this odd feature in our new paper 


liowever, no one ha 


offered a single valid argument against 


the Order—all respect and ipplaud the principles it 





propagates 


and the ends it ne complishe —none tind a beam to pluck from 


its eye, except that it is a “ secret society’—for which the 
greatest abhorrence is manifested 

Secret eh? Whataterrible objection! Every family, though, 
has secrets not to be revealed—so has every church—every cor 
porution—every firm—in facet, every ramiication of human 


ociety has secrets which it bound by motives of interest. deli 


caey or expediency not to divi 


ilge, and we very boldlvalefy the 


whole world to show in what essential particular the secrets 


of Odd Fellow ship ditt r from these W ho objects to the Sons 


of Temperance? No one, we think. Yet they are a“ secret 
society’’ as fully as the Odd Fellows, though much less efficient 
im ther cans of doing * good works of Charity, Friend 
ship and Love.” How is it, then, that Odd Fellow hip should 
have ineurred the disapprobation of so many sensible 1 in 
telligent men? The faet is, they ar prejudi ed aguinst it on 
aceount of it upposed birth in Masonry. and thev lacl i 
knowl of its true chara 
l'o tt we} rou d unworthy of 
" i ‘ yt fer tive ertot ( 
t & of if) litw the 
‘ y t hey vy 1! 


159 


bug-bears, some hydra-headed creatures, and the idea haunts 
their very dreams, asa dreaded phantom. But this is wrong— 
the Order is a mere bond of brotherly love which secures to the 
persecuted, friends ; to the unfortunate, assistance ; and to the 
afflicted, succor. It binds men to do what God has command 
ed—and a society so religious, benevolent and abundant in its 
means of supplying pecuniary aid must have some shield to 
protect it from impostors and the unworthy—and for this pur 
Its 


members are chosen from the best classes of society—men who 
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pose alone are its “‘ secrets’’—those fearful “ secrets.” 


- 


~e 


have a deep stake in the promotion of morality, virtue and 


religion—men who practice the virtues they preach and act 
up to the precepts they inculcate. Why suspect them ofevil? 

We ask all to examine Odd Fellowship, to show forth one 
thing pertaining to it unworthy the emulation of Christians, 
Citizens and Patriots. We know they cannot—it is pure, 


spotless and untainted by the vice and corruption of the world— 


ON ere 


it will long outlive slander, and proudly triumph over prejudice 


nre 


and persecution ! 


Pardon us, reader: we are seldom enthusiastic, but in de 


fending an institution so noble the coldest heart will grow warm. 


CHEERING !—Our March is Onward !—Throughout the 
length and breadth of the Union the “ Spirit of the Age’ has 
been hailed with enthusiastic admiration by the press, and we 
return our hearty thanks for their readiness to lend a hand in 
When the whole 


brotherhood are so unanimously in favor of Total Abstinence 


keeping the Temperance Ball in motion. 


the people need have no fear that corruption will undermine 


ALOL AOL LOOPED LPL ALLA 


the glorious political fabric of their country—their sentinel is 
the Press, and the Press is pure ! 

Subscriptions begin to roll in—our sheet is among newspa 
pers what the Baltimore reformers were among the inebriates— 
we know the drunkard’s case, experience has taught us! — and 
we shall do our work as Wright and Pollard did theirs, with a 
strong, fearless and effective hand! Weshallstrike at every evil 
and uproot every corruption—we will reform, regenerate and 
create anew every perishing man still in the grasp ofthe Tyrant! 

It was our intention to have published the second number 
of the Spirit of the Age on the 23d inst. but, from want of time 
the returns of our agents abroad are not yet received ; and the 


arrangement with our paper maker, &c. not having been com 
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pleted to our satisfaction we shall postpone the issuing of it until 








these are finished. 2 
To the public are due our acknowledgements for liberalen- 3 
couragement to prosecute our undertaking—and we leave it 
to them whether we shall or shall not continue our labors. 2 
Our first edition of two thousand copies is entirely exhaus 
ted: and we shall be obliged to strike off a second edition of 2} 
at least one thousand copies more! , 
‘ In the second number of the Spirit of the Age we shall copy 2 
‘ 5 
afew ofthe many flattering notices of the Press in different ; 
parts of the country. 4 
; 
5 
Letters Containing Remittances, . 
Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deducting the ? 
amount of postage pad, g 
L.. H. Swanzey, N. HL. (for Vol. 21,) 81,00; J. B. Machias, 3 
N. Y¥. S100; J. 1. MD. Gananoque, Canada West, $1,00; ) 
L.. M. HE. Sodam, Canada West, 81,00; R. P. South Hard-  } 
wiek, Vt. S050; M.S. Quechee Village, Vt. $1.00; 1. C. 5 
West Cornwall, Ct. $1.00; W. P. Portland, Ia. $1,00; I ‘ 


Stephentown, N. ¥. 61.75; G. W. R. Conquest, es Ms $0.75: 
D. K.C. Gilboa, N. ¥. 81,00. C. R. Kellogsville, N.Y. 80,75; 
Schoharie, N. ¥. 81.00; E. W. Perry Centre, N.Y. $ 


S100 A. M.S. Bristol, N.Y. S100; H. Bo. North Adams, , 
N. ¥ e1.00: FE. W. 8. Throopsville, i. - S200: FOG { 
W illinmsburgh Ms. 81,00; CC. C. FE. Barrytown, N. Y. 81,00 
JF. W. Albany, N.Y. 810,00; B. K.P. Warwick, Ms. 80,75; 


J.B. R. Cobleskill Centre, N. Y. $2,00 





Mlarricy, $ 


On the Wath ult. by the Rew. J. C. Vandervoort, at the resi 
dence of R.H. Mesick, M.D. Mellenville, H.T. Norton, M.D 
of Harlemville to Miss Betsey, youngest daughter of Captain 5 
Jedediah Tracy, of Pittstield, Mass 


Wier, 
In this city, on the 2th ult. Mary Jane, infant daughter of 
Charles and Gertrnde Russel, aged 1 vear and 4 months 
On the 10th inst. Catharine E. wife of Joseph E. Clark, in 
the 2th year of her age. 
In Hillsdale, on the 4th inst. after an illness of 6 days, Mr. 


Andrew Stever, in the 5lst vear of his age 





In the city of New-York, on Sunday the Sth inst. (formerly 
of this city ifter a long and painful illness, Edward C. the 
only son of Jobn TLoand Maria Tobey, aged 25 years, in the 
hope of a blessed immortality beyond the grave. Death to him 
had lost it« terrors in the he had won through Christ his 
Savior. and desired toe rtf with Him, which is far better 

In New-York, of ¢ umption, in the 37th year of her age, 
M j \\ wife of Mr. Charles Williams, after a short 

" \ Christian resignation and mildnes 


bs 
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Original Poetry. 


For the Rural! Repository. 

TO M——. 
I rake thy gift. 
Tho’ withered now and blighted— 


That roseate flower, 


Is a fit emblem of my hopes 
Of love, too coldly slighted. 


I loved thee fondly; true, and well, 
Though useless ’twere and vain— 
My heart’s idolatry to tell; 
Its memory brings but pain. 


I lived in thy bewitching smile, 
My spirit joined with thine ; 

I thought that thou wert free from guile, 
And that thy heart was mine. 


I heard thee speak of truth and love; 
Hope bade me have no fear— 

I thought uot, that thy vows would prove, 
So faithless, insincere. 


The breeze that wafts the gallant bark, 
Across the foaming sea, 

Alas! can ne’er more fickle prove— 
Than has thy love for me. 


Though lost, I cannot love the less, 
Yet dear to me thou art, 

And still entwined with tenderness, 
Around this stricken heart. 


Farewell; my lot for aye is cast ! 
The bitterest pang is o’er! 

From thee, my first love, only, last, 
I part to meet no more! 


But, like the star, that guides the ship, 
In safety o’er the sea, 

My heart as firm, as constant, true, 
False one! shal] turn to thee! 


For the Rural Repository. 
LAKE COPAKE. 
I Love thy gentle waters, 
Thou lake, among the hills 
That gird thee round on every side, 
And pour their sparkling rills 
Down from their rocky summits 
Upon thy peaceful breast ; 
And shield thee from the fitful storm 
That seeks to break thy rest. 


I love thy green clad islands, 
That dot thy surface o’er, 

And the tal] trees that keep their watch 
Along thy pebbled shore ; 

And I know the mountains love thee, 
For I saw their shadows lie 

Reposing on thy bosom, 


As the cloud upon the sky. 


Sweet lake, upon thy waters 
I have “ plied the dripping oar,” 
And heard sweet musie echo far 
From thy resounding shore ; 
Or I have wandered silently 
Upon that beach of sand, 
And seen the dancing ripples elide 
With noiseless step to land. 


And I thought that I would ever 
From all worldly strife be free, 
And here in quiet solitude 


Find happiness with thee : 


I know that I could trust thee, 
For thy waters deep, and clear, 
Willeven catch the passing cloud, 


And paint its beauties here ; 


And the bird, that wings its pathway 
Above thy ripples flow, 
Sees its own form reflected there 
In the blue depths below; 
} Thus I knew that I could trust thee, 
For the friend that I would win 
Must mirror thoughts that pass his soul, 


; And yet be calm within. 
Oh, let life’s angry tempests, 
That gather round my path 
} No more impression make on me 
Than the storm spirit’s wrath, 
; As he rides in clouds above thee, 
Yet thy firmness cannot shake ; 
} Thus rest thee ever calm, and bright, 
My beautiful Copake. A. R. W. 
For the Rural Repository. 
ENIGMA. 
} I’m in the oceans’ stormy wave ; 
I am in yonder towering mountain; 
I'm in the deep and narrow grave ; 
; I am in the gushing fountain. 
I’m in the water—in the air, 
And in the earth I havea home; 
In every star I do appear; 

; And with the fairies ever roam, 
; I have no comrade ihat's above me, 
} But ’bove them all 1 do appear ; 
The deaf old dame will ever love me, 

Because with ease I make her hear! 
, ] was in paradise when man, 
} From that beloved spot was driven 8 
And from the time the world began, 

I’ve always hada place in heaven. 
Of man himself I forma part; 
; And of each beast I do the same ; 


I have my station in the heart; 
And now can’t some one guess my name ? 
Schenectady, May, 1844. 


Will some one who is skillful in unraveling the mysteries of 
Enigmas give us a solution of the above in rhyme ? 


—_— 


For the Rural Repository. 
MORNING. 

{ One by one, the glittering stars faded 
; d 


From the deep blue heavens. 
Riding forth in her soft light, grew dim, and 
} Soon was lost to view. Deep purple tinged 
‘ The sky, and in quick suecession came the 
Coloring of crimsom, and of gold, br ightly 

? Suffusing the heavens with richest, gayest 

( Hues. 
} Vallies, and the plains around, rejoiced 


‘ In every ray. 


The mountains, and the gushing streamsa, the 


Each scattering cloud which 
Flitted o’er our heads, blushe d, like maiden 
Modesty from pale, to deep st hue, as 


Morning burst from night, and night affrighted, 


ee 


F led in haste before the radiant beams 
‘ of the bright cod of day. I stood and razed 
; Upon the s¢ ene, and, as the br icht, and ever 
Varying changes burst upon my aight, 


My soul would thrill, and ewell with rapture, pure, 
And } 


» Just is the varying strains 
} Of sweetest m' gic, echoi through the 
Arch of some Cathedral vast, excites each 
Holy feeling. Ange hosts might chant 
Their eweetest | ymne, to such ascene as this. 
Oh! would that itmight ever thus remain, 


——— 


} Hail you with their sweetest fragrance. 


Methinks my eye could dwell untiringly 
Upon the scene, and my glad soul filled 
With its beauty, could rest from earthly cares 
And dream of heavenly bliss. 

How sweet, how 
Beautiful is the waking morn, a senseless 
Mind alone could wish in sleep to waste those 
Precious hours. Each pearly dew drop with 
Sparkling eye looks upto greet you, the smallest 
Flowret, and the full blown rose, now vie to 
Each blade 
Of tender grass, and quivering leaf have 
Bathed themselves anew, to meet you with 


} A smiling face, and the feathered songsters 


Of the grove are tuning their soft notes of 


Melody, to sound their anthems to the 


‘18 PUBLISHED AT HUDSON, 


The pale Moon while } 


| in the Quarto form, every 


{ Or felt, but life’s dull plo iding care. 


Waking morn. Earth, like heaven is sending 

Up its praise to Him, who formed, who holds, 

And guides it in its course. But man, the last, 

And best of all God’s works where, where is he? 

Estranged, and ever straying. When he 

Awakes, the earth to tread, the halo that 

Rested on the face of nature, as if 

Ashamed, retires, and nought is seen, 

SMAILLIW. 

From the Kinderhook Sentinel. 

FRAGMENT. 

Tue Poet's isa noble gift— 

For every common thing 
Is seen through the refining veil 


Of his imagining. 


Fach bird, and flower, and murm’ring stream, 
Each star that shines above— 

And every thing that breathes or lives, 
Doth share the Poet's love. 


His is a boundless sympathy 
For all of human kind; 
He in the smallest, meanest thing 


A secret joy doth find, 


He scatters flowers o’er life’s rough path— 
But his heart, too sensitive, 
Oft feels the thorns of cold neglect, 


Which a careless world doth give. 


But, oh! I love the Poet— 
For in mine hours of sadness 


His charmed words do ever come, 





To win me back to gladness, E. 
MORAL ASPOSATOAL, 


COLUMBIA COUNTY, 
William B. Stoddard, 

THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to Polite 
Literature ; containing Moral and Sentimental Tales, Original 
Communications, Biography, ‘Traveling Sketches, Amusing 
Miscellany, Humorous and Historical Anecdotes, Useful Re- 
cipes, Poetry, &c. It will be published every other Saturday, 
number embellished with one or 


N. ¥. BY 


¢ more superior wood engravings, and also a portrait of some 


§ the lath and 19th Volumes. 


distinguished person, containing twenty-six numbers of eight 
each, with a title page and index to the volume, making 
in the whole 208 pages. 

TERMS.—One Dollar per annum, INVARIABLY IN 
ADVANCE. Persons remitting us 83,00, free of postage, shall 
receive Four Copies ; for 85,00, Seven Copies ; for 87,00, Ten 
for 310,00, Fifteen Copies. To those who send us 
$5.00, we will give the Ieth Volume, (gratis) and for $7.00, 
their choice ofeitherthe Leth or 19th Volumes; and for 310,00, 
We have a few copies of the 11th, 
12th, 13th, 6th, 17th, leth and 1%h volumes, and any one 
sending forthe 20th volume, can have as many copies of either 
of the volumes as they wish, at the same rate. 

7" No sulbseription received for less than one year. 
Subscribers can commence at any time they choose. 
numbers as faras January last 


pages 
pug 


Copies ; 


New 
Back 
or even all but the four first 


, numbers can be furnished, and if particularly desirable we will 


supply the whole ofthe volume. In ¢ onsequence of an unusual 
demand for our first four numbers we are in possession of but a 
very therefore, we recommend those 
e to have this volume bound, to be especially care 
aid number fs 


mall number of copies 
who )’ rin 
ful of we shall be unable to supply them, 
without we publish them again, which will be ancertain, as it 
will be attended with more expense than will be warranted. 
eP POST MASTERS, are authorized to remit subscrip- 


th for a paper free of « x pen 
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